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Editor's  Note 

history  of  the  nation,  few  foreign  policy  developments  have 
aroused  as  much  dissent  as  has  our  participation  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Because  of  the  wider  issues  raised  by  the  range  and  depth  of  the 
opposition  to  the  war,  this  Headline  Series  is  departing  from  its 
usual  format  to  present  a  symposium  on  the  role  and  limits  of 
dissent  in  a  democracy,  with  particular  reference  to  the  bearing  of 
dissent  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Professor  Oscar  Handlin  of  Harvard  University  was  invited  to 
write  the  principal  paper.  Four  other  symposiasts  were  asked  to 
comment  on  his  analysis  or  to  use  it  as  a  springboard  for  their  own 
reflections  on  the  theme. 
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Dissent,  Democracy 
and  Foreign  Policy 

by  Oscar  Handlin 


The  unprecedented  issues  of  the  1960's  have  focused  attention 
upon  the  interrelationships  in  our  society  of  dissent,  democracy  and 
foreign  policy.  Americans  have  long  recognized  the  right  of  citizens 
to  disagree  with  the  established  policy  of  the  government;  and  re- 
straints upon  that  right  have  been  less  burdensome  in  the  past 
decade  than  ever  before  in  history.  As  a  result,  dissenters  have  been 
able  to  speak  out  vigorously  against  policies  established  by  popular 
majorities  through  democratic  procedures. 

The  resultant  tensions  have  been  especially  severe  when  they 
arose  from  disagreements  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  for  the  issues 
involved  affected  not  only  the  security  of  the  United  States  but  also 
the  interests  of  the  large  part  of  the  world  which  looked  to  America 
for  leadership. 

The  problem  of  reconciling  dissent  with  diplomacy  is  peculiar  to 
democracy.  Authoritarian  regimes  have  their  own  mechanisms  for 
suppressing  discordant  voices;  a  free  government  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  dissenters  without  emulating  such  methods 
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of  internal  control.  And  the  problem  is  particularly  urgent  in  the 
1960's  when  the  stakes  have  a  grave  and  momentous  character.  The 
elected  leaders  of  government  have  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  the 
whole  world;  and  their  decisions  involve  considerations  which 
sometunes  are  not  readily  communicated  to  a  wide  public. 

As  a  result,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  absolutes  in  this  area. 
Dissenters  have  the  right  of  speaking  out  and  making  their  views 
known.  The  majority  has  the  right  to  set  the  limits  within  which 
decisions  are  made.  Yet  there  are  points  at  which  these  rights 
conflict  and  are  qualified  by  offsetting  obligations,  for  the  course 
of  diplomacy  is  tortuous  and  burdensome.  Can  the  majority  act  but 
still  be  cognizant  of  the  privileges  of  dissenters?  Can  dissenters 
speak  out  without  impeding  the  right  of  the  majority  to  decide? 
Can  our  chosen  leaders  make  decisions  yet  remain  responsive  to 
the  views  of  both  the  majorities  and  the  minorities  they  represent? 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  scrutinize  closely  each  of  the  elements 
that  maintain  the  delicate  balance  a  soundly  functioning  society  must 
preserve.  Whence  does  the  minority  derive  the  right  to  dissent?  Why 
does  the  majority  have  the  right  to  set  policy  and  within  what  limits? 
And  to  what  extent  do  foreign  relations  differ  from  the  other  prob- 
lems of  policy  in  a  democracy? 

The  Freedom  to  Say  No 

The  ability  to  dissent  is  one  of  the  cherished  rights  of  American 
society.  It  is  enshrined  in  the  First  Amendment,  which  forbids  the 
Congress  to  make  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press  or  of  the  right  of  assembly — a  prohibition  which  was  extended 
to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  But  recognition  of  the 
value  of  dissent  antedated  the  formal  constitutional  statements  which 
safeguarded  it.  It  had  deep  roots  in  the  social  institutions  and  the 
national  character  of  the  Americans.  Despite  occasional  infringe- 
ments under  the  pressure  of  presumed  or  actual  emergencies,  the 
privilege  of  saying  No  without  thereby  becoming  subject  to  punish- 
ment has  been  an  important  ingredient  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation 
throughout  its  history. 


The  right  to  dissent  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  both  a  tactic  and  a  principle.  For  a  long  time  it  proved  a  useful 
device  among  those  who  lacked  power  but  wished  to  assert  points 
of  view  different  from  those  of  their  rulers.  But  in  time,  dissent  also 
acquired  intrinsic  value  as  a  posture  with  a  moral  character  of  its 
own. 

For  hundreds  of  years  dissent  was  a  tactic  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  challenged  the  force  of  authority.  As  late  as  the  1 8th  century, 
the  most  important  social  rules  and  controls  were  imposed  and  en- 
forced by  governments  which  claimed  the  backing  of  authority.  That 
authority  could  be  regarded  as  the  divine  right  of  a  monarch,  as  the 
sole  custody  of  truth  by  an  established  church,  as  the  binding  force 
of  custom  in  a  village  or  as  the  restraints  of  legal  precedent.  Men 
who  had  new  ideas  which  did  not  conform  to  those  validated  by 
church,  state  or  society  or  men  who  wished  to  take  novel  courses 
had  to  claim  the  right  to  dissent  from  the  established  views.  Usually 
this  was  a  tactic.  The  Puritans  who  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  for 
instance,  asserted  their  own  right  to  dissent  from  the  church  estab- 
lished in  England,  but  were  by  no  means  ready  to  concede  a  similar 
right  to  the  antinomians.  Baptists,  Quakers  and  other  opponents  in 
the  New  World. 

Yet,  gradually,  experience  taught  that  dissent  was  a  matter  of 
principle  as  well  as  a  tactic.  There  was  a  value  inherent  in  the  right 
and  not  merely  a  circumstance  of  its  utility  as  an  instrument  to  serve 
a  particular  purpose.  To  secure  recognition  of  the  principle  of  free 
expression  called  for  a  slow  transformation  of  conventional  habits 
of  thought.  As  long  as  men  believed  that  truth  could  be  established 
by  some  authoritative  external  source,  they  were  reluctant  to  toler- 
ate error.  Only  as  they  surrendered  faith  in  authority  and  began  to 
conceive  that  the  truth  emerged  from  the  examination  of  diverse 
perceptions  of  it,  did  they  understand  the  value  of  dissent. 

The  principle  was  first  asserted  with  reference  to  religion.  In 
America,  Roger  Williams  maintained,  as  did  the  Baptists  later,  that 
no  human  church  could  be  truly  certain  of  its  own  holiness  or  of  its 
conformity  with  the  divine  precepts.  Therefore  it  was  best  to  allow 


each  individual  to  follow  the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience  and 
to  worship  in  his  own  way. 

The  more  generalized  view  rested  on  a  similar  foundation.  From 
the  18th-century  Enlightenment  onward,  a  growing  confidence  in 
the  power  to  reason  to  uncover  the  truth  had  as  a  concomitant  the 
willingness  to  concede  that  there  could  be  no  certainty  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  proposition,  no  matter  how  authoritative  or  how 
determined  were  those  who  maintained  it.  No  prince  or  potentate 
could  use  his  power  to  impose  his  views  on  others.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  could  a  scientist  or  expert  use  his  knowledge  to  coerce  others 
into  accepting  his  opinions.  Truth  would  triumph  over  error  only 
through  the  open  exposure  of  all  points  of  view.  "Who  ever  knew 
Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?"  asked  John 
Milton.  To  give  light  was  the  task  of  the  leader,  the  people  could 
find  their  own  way. 

The  liberal  creed  which  safeguarded  the  right  to  dissent  gained 
increasing  acceptance  in  the  19th  century.  Freedom  of  expression 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  human  dignity.  Not 
only  did  it  assure  the  evocation  of  a  multitude  of  viewpoints,  it  also 
guaranteed  respect  for  the  conscience  of  every  single  human  being. 
Furthermore,  the  acceptance  of  dissent  amounted  to  an  affirmation 
of  the  worth  of  novelty  against  authority  and  custom  and  was  thus 
progressive.  As  a  result,  it  had  a  special  relationship  to  the  American 
tendency  to  cherish  the  rugged  individual  and  to  value  the  principle 
of  nonconformity. 

Therefore  dissent,  whether  as  a  tactic  or  a  principle,  became 
part  of  a  continuing  tradition.  Americans  sometimes  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  their  commitment  to  that  tradition  and  tended  to  close 
their  eyes  to  departures  from  it.  A  direct  line  seemed  to  extend 
from  the  Puritans,  who  were  portrayed  as  proponents  of  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  to  the  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  who  fought 
for  the  rights  of  self-expression,  to  the  abolitionists,  who  wished  to 
free  the  slaves,  to  the  multitude  of  19th-century  reformers,  and  on 
to  the  anti-imperialists  and  pacifists.  A  common  willingness  to 


dissent  from  accepted  standards  made  heroes  of  all  these  critics  and 
crusaders. 

The  Voice  of  the  People 

The  problem  assumed  a  more  difficult  form  when  dissent  ceased  to 
be  directed  against  an  absolute  monarch  or  an  authoritarian  church 
and  found  its  mark  in  developing  democratic  institutions.  In  this 
respect  dissent  is  like  revolution;  one  must  understand  not  only  the 
act  of  protest  but  also  the  object  at  which  it  is  launched.  Certainly 
its  character  changes  when  dissent  is  expressed  not  against  authority, 
but  against  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Not  all  dissenters  after  all  have  found  places  in  the  pantheon 
of  American  heroes.  For  instance,  the  Tories  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Copperheads  during  the  Civil  War  were  no  doubt 
dissenters.  The  former  wished  to  maintain  the  connection  with 
Britain,  the  latter  were  sympathetic  either  to  the  cause  of  the 
South  or  to  slavery.  Both  claimed  the  right  of  dissent;  yet  neither 
was  particularly  interested  in  liberty.  They  therefore  posed  to  the 
dominant  majority  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  right  to 
dissent  was  due  to  those  who  would  not  themselves  respect  it  if 
they  held  power.  If  dissent  were  merely  a  tactic,  these  people  did 
not  deserve  it.  But  if  dissent  were  a  principle,  then  even  they  had  a 
right  to  it. 

Once  the  right  of  dissent  is  recognized  as  a  principle,  it  becomes 
available  to  every  member  of  society  in  a  democracy.  It  may  be 
asserted  not  only  against  the  rule  of  the  majority  but  also  against 
the  very  procedures  of  law  and  order.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  the 
Reconstruction  period  acted  against  measures  which  furthered 
racial  equality  in  the  South,  and  the  white  citizens'  councils  of  the 
1950's  dissented  from  the  Supreme  Court's  doctrine  of  desegre- 
gation. Some  college  students  have  occupied  buildings  to  ex- 
press their  disagreement  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  just  as  others 
attempted  to  exclude  James  Meredith,  a  Negro,  from  the  University 
of  Mississippi.  A  society  which  refuses  to  define  heresy  cannot 


objectively  draw  a  clear  line  in  terms  of  the  target  of  the  protest. 
It  must  concede  the  right  to  all.  Dissenters  have  objected  not  only 
to  the  dominant  views  of  sexual  morality  and  to  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  drugs  but  also  to  the  use  of  fluorine  in  the  water  supply  and 
to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Democracy  thus  complicates  the  concept  of  dissent.  The  condi- 
tions of  protest  change  when  it  is  launched  not  against  authority 
or  tradition,  but  against  decisions  made  in  the  name  of  a  popular 
majority.  Dissent,  then,  runs  counter  to  another  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  American  society — that  government  operates  through  the 
consent  of  the  governed  expressed  in  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

It  does  not  follow  from  that  principle  that  any  given  majority 
is  always  correct  or  just  or  capable  of  making  the  choices  appro- 
priate to  any  particular  crisis.  The  deficiencies  of  democracy  are 
well-known.  More  than  a  century  ago  a  conservative  British  states- 
man warned  that  popular  goverrmients  were  reluctant  to  face  the 
truth,  were  prone  to  increase  expenditures  without  providing  the 
means,  entered  into  wars  from  passion  and  not  from  reason  and 
were  likely  ignominiously  to  seek  a  peace  that  might  endanger  their 
independence.  Moreover,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  can  threaten 
liberty  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  a  monarch. 

Nevertheless,  despite  its  shortcomings,  majority  rule  furnishes 
a  moral  basis  for  political  action.  The  fact  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
wishes  of  the  people  validates  the  use  of  power  by  a  democracy. 
The  law  enacted  by  consent  is  not  simply  a  brutal  use  of  force  but 
an  expression  of  the  community's  sense  of  order. 

Open  discussion  in  a  free  marketplace  of  ideas  is  essential  to 
keep  the  government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  to 
provide  lawful  means  for  effecting  change.  Yet  the  very  existence 
of  that  freedom  imposes  peculiar  obligations  on  the  dissenter.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  has  the  duty  to  obey  even  when  he  disagrees,  since 
the  decision  is  not  the  act  of  a  despot  but  of  the  citizenry  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  On  the  other  hand,  every  participant  in  a  democracy 
shares  the  responsibility  for  the  measures  taken  in  its  name;  and 
the  man  who  believes  some  such  measure  wrong  has  the  duty  to 
say  so. 


A  consciousness  of  the  shortcomings,  actual  and  potential,  of 
majority  rule  has  placed  various  procedural  and  substantive  safe- 
guards in  the  American  system  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  The  majority  cannot  act  except  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  law;  and  some  privileges,  like  those  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  are  altogether  beyond  its  reach.  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  early 
perceived  the  nature  of  the  problem,  proposed  to  give  the  minority  of 
Southern  slaveholders  a  veto  over  the  possible  emancipation  by  the 
free-state  majority.  The  underlying  argument,  which  has  occasionally 
been  repeated  in  other  contexts,  is  that  the  intensity  of  commitment 
of  the  minority  deserves  special  recognition  as  against  the  more  dif- 
fuse commitment  or  apathy  of  the  majority.  But  Americans  rejected 
his  solution  at  the  time  and  since.  The  wUl  of  the  majority  was  to 
prevail,  although  in  ways  that  would  infringe  as  little  as  possible 
upon  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

The  tension  between  the  right  of  the  majority  to  act  and  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  disagree  is  least  dangerous  when  the  protest 
is  verbal.  The  government  which  has  the  support  of  its  people  need 
place  few  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  speech.  The  arguments 
of  the  coffee-house  anarchists  or  the  village  atheist  will  only  sharpen 
-  the  loyalty  of  the  citizen  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  churchgoer. 
The  freedom  of  the  dissenting  minority  to  speak  out  is  a  useful 
corrective  to  complacency  in  a  democracy. 

The  problem  is  altogether  different  when  dissent  takes  the  form 
of  refusal  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  law  or  indeed  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  determination  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  law. 
The  minority  under  those  circumstances  must  take  heed  lest  it 
undermine  the  orderly  procedures  which  in  the  long  run  are  its 
own  best  safeguards. 

The  justification  of  the  dissenter  who  goes  beyond  speech  to 
direct  action  rests  upon  an  appeal  to  conscience.  There  are  occa- 
sions, he  insists,  when  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  state  must  pre- 
vail even  though  the  latter  is  validated  by  the  majority.  "In  the  forum 
of  conscience,"  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  explained,  "duty 
to  a  moral  power  higher  than  the  state  has  always  been  maintained." 
Men  of  good  conscience,  outraged  by  the  fugitive  slave  laws  in 
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the  1850's  or  by  segregation  in  the  1950's,  dehberately  violated 
government-set  rules  out  of  a  conviction  that  those  measures  were 
so  unjust  that  they  could  not  be  obeyed. 

The  claim  of  conscience  was  easiest  to  recognize  when  it  was  set 
within  a  clear  religious  context.  God  spoke  to  those  who  heard 
his  voice  and  commanded  them  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of  Caesar. 
Without  a  theistic  basis,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  appeal  to 
conscience.  The  dissenter  who  does  so  labors  under  the  necessity 
of  demonstrating  the  authenticity  of  his  convictions.  He  must  show 
that  his  refusal  to  obey  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
interest  and  is  more  than  a  stubborn  insistence  upon  setting  his 
personal  judgment  against  that  of  the  majority;  it  is  an  absolutely 
compelling  imperative.  Otherwise  the  desire  of  each  man  to  follow 
his  own  preference  would  "overturn  all  polities,  and  instead  of 
government  and  order,  leave  nothing  but  anarchy  and  confusion." 
The  government,  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  pointed  out,  "cannot 
let  any  group  ride  roughshod  over  others  simply  because  their 
'consciences'  tell  them  to  do  so." 

The  dissenters  in  a  democracy  have  an  uncommon  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  respect  for  the  law.  Rousseau  long  ago  noted  that 
"As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  disobey  with  impunity,  disobedience 
is  legitimate;  and,  the  strongest  being  always  in  the  right,  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  to  act  so  as  to  become  the  strongest."  The 
conscientious  minority  has  most  to  lose  when  great  issues  are  left 
to  the  rule  of  force. 

The  principle  is  as  valid  now  as  it  was  in  the  18th  century.  The 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  pointed  out  in 
1968  that  defiance  of  the  legal  authorities  by  those  convinced  that 
they  alone  understood  the  truth  created  a  climate  "that  tends 
toward  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  violence  as  a  form  of 
protest .  .  ."  It  found  that  "a  general  erosion  of  respect  for  authority 
in  American  society  and  the  reduced  effectiveness  of  social  stan- 
dards and  community  restraints"  reinforced  the  impulse  to  "go 
beyond  constitutionally  protected  rights  of  petition  and  free  as- 
sembly and  resort  to  violence  to  attempt  to  compel  alteration  of 
laws  and  policies  .  .  ."  And  violence  bred  counterviolence. 
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To  diflferentiate  himself  from  the  lawless,  the  conscientious  dis- 
senter who  goes  beyond  verbal  protest  must  persuade  others  of 
his  integrity.  He  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
his  dissent,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  state  to  punish  him  as 
evidence  of  the  depths  of  his  conviction.  This  was  the  classical 
argument  of  Socrates,  who  rejected  Crito's  invitation  to  escape  an 
unjust  punishment  and  preferred  to  die  "in  innocence,  a  sufferer 
and  not  a  doer  of  evU;  a  victim,  not  of  the  laws,  but  of  men."  When 
dissenters  claim  the  rights  of  conscience  and  then  resort  to  legal 
quibbling  to  evade  the  consequences,  they  weaken  the  moral  basis 
of  their  position  and  put  themselves  on  a  plane  with  people  who 
seek  loopholes  to  evade  their  tax  obligations  or  those  who  drive 
through  red  lights  when  no  policeman  is  watching. 

The  effectiveness  of  dissent  depends  not  only  on  the  justice  of 
the  cause  and  on  the  fervor  of  those  who  participate  but  also  on 
the  way  in  which  they  conduct  themselves.  The  contrast  between 
the  orderly,  decent  behavior  of  the  Negroes  who  sat  in  at  the  lunch 
counters  or  boycotted  Jim  Crow  buses  and  the  mobs  who  jeered 
at  them  lent  force  to  those  protests.  By  contrast,  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  people  who  objected  to  the  court  order  to  desegre- 
gate the  Little  Rock  schools  exposed  the  poverty  of  their  dissent. 

Moreover,  those  who  take  a  stand  against  the  majority  must  be 
totally  honest  and  consistent.  That  is  their  only  moral  justification. 
Since  they  claim  to  be  bound  by  conscience,  they  must  follow 
wherever  the  rule  leads  them  without  seeking  special  exemptions. 
Pacifists  like  the  late  A.  J.  Muste  who  muted  their  criticism  of 
Hitler  in  order  to  justify  American  neutrality  in  1941  or  those 
Quakers  who  attack  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  but 
defend  the  violence  of  the  Maoist  Red  Guards  put  themselves 
into  an  anomalous  position.  By  the  same  token,  when  the  blood 
poured  over  the  records  of  a  draft  office  turned  out  to  be  that  of 
animals,  it  eroded  the  moral  strength  of  the  protestors  who  had 
originally  asserted  that  it  was  their  own. 

In  any  case,  the  claim  of  conscience  in  a  democracy  can  only 
extend  so  far  as  to  exempt  the  individual  from  involvement.  It  can- 
not justify  the  imposition  of  his  views  on  others.  Thoreau  refused  to 
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pay  a  poll  tax  that  would  support  an  unjust  war  and  went  to  prison  as 
a  result;  he  did  not  try  to  prevent  others  from  paying  theirs.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  our  history,  Roger  Williams  stated  the  whole 
issue  concisely.  Denying  that  he  had  ever  argued  for  "an  infinite 
liberty  of  conscience,"  he  compared  society  to  "a  ship  to  sea,  with 
many  hundred  souls"  aboard,  of  whom  some  were  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  others  Jews  and  Turks.  ".  .  .  All  the  liberty  of  conscience 
that  ever  I  pleaded  for  turns  upon  these  two  hinges — that  none  of 
the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come  to  the 
ship's  prayers  or  worship"  nor  prevented  from  conducting  their 
own  if  they  wished.  Notwithstanding  this  liberty,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  captain  to  "command  the  ship's  course,  yea,  and  also  com- 
mand that  justice,  peace  and  sobriety  be  kept  and  practiced  .  .  ."  If 
any  seamen  or  passengers  refused  to  "help,  in  person  or  purse, 
toward  the  common  charges  or  defence;  if  any  refused  to  obey 
the  common  laws  and  orders";  if  any  mutinied  or  "preached  or 
.  .  .  wrote  that  there  ought  to  be  no  commanders  or  officers  .  .  . 
no  laws  nor  orders,  nor  corrections  nor  punishments  ...  in  such 
cases  . .  .  the  commander  or  commanders  may  judge  .  .  .  and  punish 
such  transgressors  .  .  ." 

Three  centuries  after  Williams  wrote  this,  the  need  for  order 
aboard  ship  is  greater  than  ever.  The  millions  of  interdependent 
individuals  in  our  complex  society  cannot  all  have  their  own  way. 
They  can  sustain  their  common  enterprises  in  freedom  only  within 
agreed  upon  rules.  The  speed  and  graphic  character  of  modern  com- 
munications, with  their  bewildering  succession  of  sensational 
images,  are  less  conducive  to  reflection  and  calm  debate  than  were 
the  pamphlets  and  sermons  that  moved  our  ancestors.  Mercurial 
changes  of  mood  can  alter  popular  attitudes  in  a  matter  of  months; 
and  the  fashions  that  sweep  through  society  can  affect  ideas  as 
well  as  clothes.  Under  these  conditions,  rational  discussion  is 
essential  and  its  conduct  demands  both  the  freedom  to  dissent  and 
the  willingness  to  restrain  dissent  within  the  limits  of  law.  Democ- 
racy provides  the  mechanism.  The  question  is,  Will  men  have  the 
patience  to  use  it? 
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Popular  Will  and  Foreign  Policy 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  define  the  role  of  dissent  in  a  democracy 
in  any  area  of  social  action.  But  the  issue  is  particularly  complex 
when  it  involves  the  determination  of  the  nation's  foreign  policy. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  painful  crises  in  American  history  have 
arisen  from  disagreements  about  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  other  countries.  These  crises  have  been  the  excuses  for  the 
most  important  exceptions  to  the  general  respect  for  rights  and 
civil  liberties;  occasional  excesses  in  connection  with  these  incidents 
have  seriously  infringed  upon  minority  rights. 

During  the  very  first  decade  of  government  under  the  federal 
constitution,  the  republic  had  to  decide  whether  to  remain  neutral 
or  to  become  involved  in  the  great  war  between  revolutionary 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  issue  was  complicated.  Some 
Americans  wished  an  alliance  with  France,  others  with  Britain;  and 
the  decision  would  affect  the  economic  welfare  as  well  as  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  of  the  country.  But  the  question  was  also  bound 
up  with  ideological  factors  and  involved  divergent  radical  and 
conservative  views  of  the  future.  The  heated  controversies  of  the 
1790's  led  to  passage  of  a  sedition  law  which  seriously  impaired 
freedom  of  speech  and  to  the  Logan  Act,  which  forbade  private 
individuals  from  meddling  with  foreign  affairs.  So  too,  later,  the 
conflicts  with  Mexico  and  Spain  and  the  two  world  wars  aroused 
bitter  protest. 

The  Presidents  most  swayed  by  liberal  sentiments  nevertheless 
often  found  themselves  trapped  by  these  issues.  When  Thomas 
Jefferson  felt  that  the  very  future  of  the  republic  was  at  stake,  he 
was  willing  to  take  arbitrary  and  extreme  measures  to  defend  the 
embargo.  Abraham  Lincoln  thought  himself  justified  in  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  in  censoring  the  press.  Woodrow 
Wilson  seriously  strained  the  Bill  of  Rights  through  enforcement 
of  the  espionage  and  sedition  acts  and  through  tight  control  of  the 
news.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  during  World  War  II  condoned 
the  incarceration  of  American  citizens  of  Japanese  descent  in  con- 
centration camps  and  also  measures  to  limit  free  speech.  The  willing- 
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ness  of  these  democratic  leaders  to  abandon  the  general  tolerance 
of  dissent  demonstrated  the  seriousness  of  the  conflict  with  principle 
when  it  came  to  foreign  afl'airs. 

The  unique  element  in  this  area  is  the  state's  obligation  to  defend 
itself.  Internal  disputes  rarely  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
government;  a  conflict  with  another  power  may  very  well  do  so. 
The  state  is  the  custodian  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  people  who 
surrender  the  right  and  the  ability  to  use  force  directly.  It  cannot 
therefore  expose  itself  to  assault  from  minorities  within  or  from 
foreign  foes  but  must  protect  the  common  interest  for  the  sake 
of  survival  of  all  its  members. 

It  is  therefore  justified  in  taking  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  defend  itself;  and  given  the  actual  nature  of  international  rela- 
tions, there  may  be  points  at  which  the  demand  for  security  may 
caU  for  a  limitation  of  some  liberties.  The  history  of  the  past  50 
years  has  shown  that  espionage  and  subversion  are  real  and  not 
imaginary  weapons;  and  every  state  must  guard  against  them.  One 
can  hope  that  infringements  on  the  right  to  dissent  will  be  as  few, 
as  small  and  as  temporary  as  possible.  But  no  state  can  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  in  its  own  destruction. 

Furthermore,  it  is  difiicult  to  apply  to  the  relationships  among 
states  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  ordinarily  govern  the  behavior 
of  the  minority  and  the  majority.  The  participants  in  diplomacy 
are  sovereign  states,  each  itself  a  complex  entity,  composed  of 
many  groups  and  interests  and  yet  presumed  to  be  capable  of 
acting  as  if  it  were  a  unified  whole.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of 
states  with  one  another,  a  conventional  code  of  etiquette  and  law 
has  developed  in  the  past  three  centuries;  and  at  some  significant 
points  conformity  to  that  code  may  impede  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  dissent. 

Thus,  despite  the  aspirations  of  Woodrow  Wilson  50  years  ago 
for  open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at,  secrecy  remains  an  impor- 
tant element  in  international  affairs.  No  government  by  itself  can 
depart  from  the  pattern  so  long  as  it  deals  with  others  which  insist 
upon  secrecy.  Furthermore,  there  have  been  frequent  instances  in 
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which  the  peaceful  outcome  of  negotiations  depended  upon  the 
understandings  reached  behind  closed  doors  away  from  the  emo- 
tional pressures  of  popular  opinion  and  the  demands  of  prestige. 
It  is,  for  instance,  hardly  conceivable  that  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962  could  have  been  resolved  if  the  efforts  for  a  detente  had 
been  conducted  in  the  public  view. 

Often,  as  in  that  case,  the  business  before  the  diplomats  also 
involves  third  parties  as  well — sometimes  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
parties.  In  dealing  with  each  other,  therefore,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  keep  in  mind  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  their  allies  as  well  as  of  their  opponents;  and  statesmanship 
consists  of  maintaining  a  delicate  balance  among  all  the  elements 
in  a  situation. 

Secrecy  inevitably  complicates  the  relationship  of  the  diplomat 
to  the  dissenter.  Rarely  is  the  full  story  known  while  talks  are 
in  progress,  so  that  criticism  is  often  Ul-informed.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  for  instance,  was  accused  of  selling  out  to  the  Russians 
at  Yalta  by  those  who  could  not  be  aware  of  the  full  range  of 
considerations  which  affected  the  agreements  reached  there.  The 
critics  who  denounced  the  American  government  for  failure  to 
open  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  in  1966  and  1967 
did  not  know  of  the  dozens  of  efforts  to  do  so  in  those  years;  and 
the  full  story  is  not  likely  to  become  public  for  a  long  time. 

The  nuances  of  diplomacy  are  less  readily  conveyed  to  a  wide 
audience  than  are  the  familiar,  immediate  domestic  issues;  and 
dissenters  rarely  understand  the  complex  problem  faced  by  the 
statesmen  who  speak  for  them.  Above  all,  diplomats  in  the  1960's 
must  be  conscious  of  the  immense  power  they  control  and  of  the 
truly  awesome  stakes  involved.  It  was  all  too  easy  early  in  1968 
to  call  for  vigorous  action  to  obtain  the  return  of  the  intelligence 
ship  Pueblo,  but  the  government  had  to  keep  in  view  the  possibility 
that  a  nuclear  confrontation  might  be  the  result  of  forceful  action. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  favor  unilateral  disarmament,  but  statesmen 
have  to  be  conscious  that  such  steps  might  actually  bring  war 
closer  rather  than  postpone  it. 
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The  fact  that  a  nation  must  often  speak  with  one  voice  also 
alters  the  consequences  of  dissent  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy. 
The  process  of  accommodation  and  compromise  among  competing 
groups  that  is  effective  in  domestic  affairs  does  not  readily  apply 
in  international  relations.  In  dealings  with  others,  a  power  must 
act  as  if  a  unifying  common  interest  will  override  internal  divisions. 

Negotiations  involve  a  search  for  arrangements  through  discus- 
sion around  the  peace  table  which  wUl  obviate  the  conflicts  of  war. 
Each  state  must  not  merely  define  and  clarify  its  position,  but 
must  also  convince  its  antagonist  that  it  is  not  bluffing.  A  miscal- 
culation can  have  the  most  damaging  consequences.  In  1961,  at 
their  meeting  in  Vienna  for  instance,  Chairman  Khrushchev  delivered 
to  President  Kennedy  what  amounted  to  an  ultimatum  over  Berlin. 
In  response,  the  President  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  fight  rather  than  yield.  Had  the  existence  of  a  substantial 
opposition  at  home  weakened  the  credibility  of  the  response, 
Khrushchev  might  have  been  tempted  into  an  adventure  with  disas- 
trous results  for  all. 

Even  if  the  nation  cannot  speak  with  a  single  voice  in  its  foreign 
policy,  it  must  at  least  maintain  some  degree  of  continuity  in  its 
commitments  to  other  states.  Power  rests  not  only  on  skillful  di- 
plomacy and  the  arms  to  back  it  up  but  also  upon  credibility  and 
upon  a  network  of  understandings  and  mutuafly  accepted  obliga- 
tions. A  country  which  does  not  keep  its  promises,  either  because 
it  cannot  or  because  internal  divisions  prevent  it  from  doing  so, 
will  lose  both  credibility  and  allies. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  monarchs  guaranteed  understandings 
among  the  states;  dynastic  marriages  cemented  alliances  and 
assured  the  fulfillment  of  obligations.  The  state  has  ceased  to  be 
identified  with  a  royal  house.  Yet  it  must  stiff  honor  its  under- 
takings and  preserve  some  continuity  in  foreign  policy.  Changes 
must  be  appraised  in  terms  of  their  effect  upon  the  international 
order;  they  cannot  therefore  be  abrupt  or  heedless  of  their  conse- 
quences for  others.  The  lack  of  continuity,  or  even  uncertainty 
about  it,  can  undermine  stability  and  even  produce  conflict.  It  is 
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at  least  possible  that  Germany  might  have  been  more  reluctant 
to  go  to  war  both  in  1914  and  in  1939  had  it  really  been  convinced 
that  England  would  regard  as  more  than  scraps  of  paper  its  com- 
mitments, in  the  one  case  to  Belgium;  in  the  other,  to  Poland. 

Some  democracies  have  consequently  attempted  to  maintain 
bipartisanship  in  their  foreign  policy.  They  have  removed  these 
issues  entirely  from  domestic  politics  and  entrusted  them  primarily 
to  professional  foreign  office  experts.  This  was  long  the  experience 
of  Britain  as  well  as  of  smaller  countries,  like  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  underlying  continuity  of  policy  in  those  states 
has  not  been  affected  by  party  changes  in  the  government. 

True  bipartisanship  was  rarely  the  practice  in  the  United  States, 
however.  Indeed  it  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been  characteristic 
only  of  the  few  years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  war  united  the 
whole  country.  Thereafter,  as  earlier,  foreign  policy  was  a  recog- 
nized subject  of  political  debate,  although  the  important  lines  of 
division  did  not  always  coincide  with  those  of  party.  There  were 
isolationists  and  interventionists,  hawks  and  doves,  among  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Hence,  American  policy-makers  labor  under  an  exceptional  bur- 
den. The  system  of  government  and  the  desirability  of  diffusing 
an  understanding  of  diplomatic  issues  as  widely  as  possible  among 
the  electorate  prevent  the  removal  of  these  issues  from  the  arena 
of  political  debate.  Yet  it  is  also  essential  to  preserve  somehow  a 
considerable  degree  of  continuity  in  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  On  many  day-to-day  matters,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
emergency  even  on  major  ones,  the  oflficials  responsible  for  making 
decisions  cannot  wait  upon  the  results  of  a  referendum,  or  rely 
upon  polls,  or  even  canvass  all  the  interest  groups  involved.  They 
must  act  promptly.  But  in  doing  so  they  must  also  move  within 
the  ambit  of  general  policies  that  they  know  will  command  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  voters.  No  President  was  more  sure 
of  his  position  than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  yet  between  1937  and 
1941  he  was  always  conscious  of  the  limits  within  which  he  could 
move  without  alienating  the  popular  support  he  considered  vital. 
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Much  therefore  depends  upon  the  quality  of  public  opinion;  and 
dissenters,  as  much  as  the  majority,  bear  the  responsibility  of 
educating  rather  than  merely  agitating  the  citizens  to  whom  they 
appeal. 

The  pressure  of  public  opinion  is  most  consequential  in  the 
democracies.  Totalitarian  regimes  are  not  obliged  to  be  responsive 
to  dissenters  and  therefore  have  an  advantage  at  the  negotiating 
table.  The  Chinese,  in  the  long  extended  discussions  at  Panmunjom 
between  1951  and  1953,  did  not  have  to  take  account  of  dissent 
at  home  as  the  United  States  did.  Nor  in  the  Middle  East  crisis 
of  1967  did  the  Soviet  Union  have  to  worry  about  alienating  blocs 
of  voters  during  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  dissenter,  who  is  essentially  a  bystander,  has  an  enormous 
advantage  over  the  diplomats  who  are  actually  playing  the  cards. 
The  power  of  hindsight  gives  him  the  right  to  a  second  guess  once  the 
hand  is  down.  More  important,  since  he  does  not  have  to  count  the 
stakes,  he  can  make  promises  without  too  much  concern  about  their 
fulfillment.  In  this  respect,  the  earnest  politician  convinced  of  his  own 
righteousness  can  be  more  damaging  than  the  demagogue  who  uses 
issues  to  further  his  own  ends.  Everyone  prefers  peace  and  clutches 
eagerly  at  the  prospect  for  it,  even  though  the  desire  may  obscure  the 
real  dangers.  Senator  William  E.  Borah  returned  from  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1939  with  the  assurance,  in  good  conscience,  that  there 
could  be  no  war  that  year.  Gratifying  as  the  statement  was  to  peace- 
loving  audiences,  it  strengthened  isolationist  sentiment  in  the  United 
States,  and  left  the  country  less  prepared  than  it  need  have  been  for 
the  crisis  that  ensued.  So  too,  the  implicit  promise,  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1952,  that  he  would  bring  the  Korean  war  to 
an  end,  put  pressure  on  President  Eisenhower  to  terminate  the  nego- 
tiations after  his  election.  To  achieve  an  early  agreement,  therefore, 
he  had  to  take  the  hazardous  step  of  threatening  to  use  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  recent  years  the  critics  of  United  States'  policy  toward  Vietnam 
have  benefited  tremendously  from  the  advantage  of  dissent.  They 
could  unreservedly  urge  the  ending  of  the  war  by  negotiations  or 
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through  the  formation  of  a  coalition  government  in  Vietnam.  But 
the  government  officials  knew  that  it  took  two  to  make  peace,  that 
wars  ended  not  with  announcement  of  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
but  only  with  an  agreement  on  terms,  and  that  while  it  might  be 
easy  to  pronounce  abstractly  in  favor  of  coalition  government,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  decide  who  would  control  the  police  and  the 
army  under  such  a  regime. 

More  generally,  unless  a  democratic  regime  is  willing  to  drum 
up  jingoistic  emotions  or  suppress  dissent,  it  is  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  its  critics.  The  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
office  limit  the  opportunities  for  persuasion.  A  candidate  can  spend 
month  after  month  on  the  hustings;  the  officeholder  must  daily 
tackle  the  pile  of  business  on  his  desk.  The  candidate  can  find 
fault  and  make  proposals  freely;  the  officeholder  must  worry  about 
consistency  and  weigh  the  meaning  of  every  word.  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  was,  for  instance,  able  on  June  1,  1968  to  demand  both 
that  the  United  States  act  through  the  United  Nations  and  that  it 
support  Israel.  He  did  not  have  to  worry  about  the  actual  incom- 
patibility of  the  two  positions.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  it  is  more 
important  to  inform  the  citizens  about  the  difficult  choices  they 
may  have  to  make  than  to  gain  an  electoral  victory,  and  dissenters 
who  operate  within  the  American  system  have  the  duty  of  con- 
tributing to  the  process  of  education  by  discussion. 

Outside  the  System 

Even  dissenters  who  challenge  the  whole  system  must  operate 
within  some  rules  as  the  price  of  the  willingness  of  the  majority 
to  tolerate  them. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  evoked  opposition  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Most  critics  of  the  Administration  are  willing  to  use  the 
political  process  and  the  methods  of  discussion  to  express  their 
dissent.  But  some  consider  conventional  protest  and  disagreement 
inadequate  and  insist  on  going  further  to  demonstrate  their  hos- 
tility to  current  policy  through  various  forms  of  direct  action. 

There  are  pacifists  who  through  religious  belief  or  conscientious 
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conviction  abjure  any  use  of  violence.  In  the  United  States,  the 
majority  of  citizens  do  not  share  that  faith  which,  in  practice, 
refuses  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  aggressor  and  the  attacked. 
Yet  although  most  Americans  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  obey  the 
law  even  when  it  runs  counter  to  their  conscience,  they  are  willing 
to  concede  to  Quakers  and  others  the  right  to  stand  apart  from 
actions  considered  wrong  by  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

But  the  logic  of  their  position  demands  that  pacifists  abstain 
from  using  violence,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  espousing  their  posi- 
tion. M.  K.  Gandhi  explained,  "We  must  refrain  from  crying 
'shame,  shame'  to  anybody,  we  must  not  use  coercion  to  persuade 
other  people  to  adopt  our  way.  We  must  guarantee  to  them  the 
same  freedom  we  claim  for  ourselves."  In  other  words,  a  morally 
grounded  commitment  to  nonviolence  in  a  democracy  must  not 
impede  the  operations  of  the  state  which  allows  all  to  practice  their 
own  way. 

Quite  a  different  line  of  argument  sustains  the  opposition  of 
those  who  do  not  condemn  war  in  general  but  maintain  that  the 
American  course  in  Vietnam  is  unjust,  illegal  or  immoral.  The  case 
is  sometimes  made  that  President  Johnson  entered  upon  the  con- 
flict without  proper  authorization  and  by  doing  so  embroiled  the 
United  States  in  a  civil  war  which  was  not  properly  its  concern. 
Therefore,  it  is  urged,  conscientious  Americans  have  a  right — 
indeed  a  duty — not  to  cooperate  with  their  government  and  to  do 
whatever  may  be  needed  to  halt  its  criminal  actions.  The  analogy 
is  sometimes  drawn  with  the  position  of  Germans  under  Hitler  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Nuremberg  tribunal  that  ah  those  who  collabo- 
rated with  the  Nazi  regime  shared  its  guUt  to  some  extent.  There- 
fore a  halt  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  held  more  important  than 
"the  traditional  rules"  or  the  preservation  of  "an  orderly  America." 

The  counterarguments  are  compelling.  A  formal  declaration  of 
war  has  never  been  required  to  allow  the  President — who  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief — to  send  American  troops  into  battle,  John  Adams 
who  conducted  a  "quasiwar"  with  France,  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
dispatched  forces  into  Mexico,  F.  D.  Roosevelt  who  authorized 
naval  engagements  with  the  Germans,  and  D wight  D.  Eisenhower 
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who  sent  marines  to  Lebanon  were  among  the  Presidents  who 
understood  the  utility  of  action  short  of  a  full-scale  unlimited  war. 
The  propriety  of  avoiding  unlimited  war  in  a  world  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons  ought  to  be  clearer  now  than  ever. 

In  any  case,  Congress  did  authorize  the  actions  taken  after  1964. 
It  is  sometimes  incorrecdy  asserted  that  the  senators  who  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  did  not  intend  to  grant  sweeping  powers 
to  the  President.  But  the  text  of  the  resolution  and  the  debates  in 
the  Senate  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  that  assertion.  The  senators, 
like  the  President,  obviously  hoped  that  a  firm  statement  of  the 
American  position  would  induce  the  North  Vietnamese  to  slow 
down  the  attacks  on  the  South.  But  the  possibility  was  explicitly 
canvassed  that  the  resolution  might  not  have  that  effect,  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  dispatch  of  ground  troops,  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  the  intervention  of  Red  China.  The  military  decisions  since 
1964  may  have  been  wise  or  unwise,  but  they  were  deliberately  and 
legally  made. 

Furthermore  they  are  consistent  with  a  foreign  policy  developed 
over  two  decades  under  the  Administrations  of  four  Presidents. 
That  policy  was  defensive;  in  order  to  minimize  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war,  it  aimed  to  create  conditions  of  international  stability  by 
resisting  aggression,  whether  overt  or  under  the  cover  of  subversion. 
Whether  that  policy  was  wise  or  unwise,  outmoded  or  stUl  useful, 
is  a  subject  of  valid  discussion.  But  it  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  so 
immoral  that  it  calls  for  the  broadening  of  dissent  to  direct  action 
against  the  national  institutions. 

Finally,  among  the  opponents  of  the  war  are  a  small  minority 
of  convinced  enemies  of  the  republic.  They  reject  alike  democracy, 
majority  rule  and  the  methods  of  free  discussion  and  see  in  Vietnam 
but  one  instance  of  the  general  corruption  of  American  society. 
This  heterogeneous  band  includes  orthodox  Marxists,  flaming  Mao- 
ists and  Castroites  and  some  anarchists.  They  talk  not  about  con- 
science or  rights,  but  about  revolution;  and  they  have  in  common 
only  a  burning  sense  of  frustration  and  of  alienation  from  their 
society. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Herbert  Marcuse  join  forces  with  these 
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activists.  Marcuse  himself  professes  a  loyalty  to  true  democracy 
and  ultimately  to  a  free  society.  But  he  insists  that  the  contemporary 
democracy  of  the  United  States  is  fraudulent  and  its  freedom  only 
apparent.  The  whole  order,  he  argues,  is  so  thoroughly  integrated 
in  defense  of  capitalism  that  even  its  superficial  tolerance  is  only 
a  means  of  subjecting  the  populace  to  the  system.  It  must  therefore 
be  totally  destroyed  in  order  to  liberate  man. 

Marcuse  is  a  philosopher  who  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  the  evidence  that  would  square  the  theories  he  spins  out 
with  reality.  Any  objective  analysis  of  the  developments  of  the 
past  two  decades  would  show  a  steady  enlargement  of  tolerance 
and  of  the  scope  of  individual  freedom  in  America.  But  his  very 
vagueness  permits  his  disciples  to  disclaim  any  obligation  for 
espousing  a  positive  program  until  after  they  have  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  old  order.  At  the  same  time,  his  jibes  at  tolerance 
permit  his  followers  to  insist  that  they  alone  know  the  truth  which 
is  denied  to  others. 

That  accounts  for  their  hostility  to  majority  judgments.  Noam 
Chomsky  expressed  their  mood  when  he  argued  that  the  failure 
of  the  peace  march  on  Washington  to  alter  the  nation's  foreign 
policy  exhausted  the  available  political  alternatives  so  that  it  was 
time  to  shift  from  dissent  to  resistance.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  the  failure  to  persuade  the  majority  might  be  evidence  of  his 
own  error. 

The  tolerance  accorded  these  extremists  is  the  best  refutation 
of  their  criticism.  Far  from  mechanizing  their  lives  or  flattening 
them  out  into  one-dimensional  men,  this  affluent  society  provides 
unparalleled  latitude  for  a  variety  of  styles  of  existence.  It  encour- 
ages a  greater  range  of  freedom  and  is  more  involved  in  the  quest 
for  social  justice  than  ever  before  in  history.  And  it  provides  the 
machinery  for  alterations  in  policy  through  discussion  and  persua- 
sion. Those  who  refuse  to  make  use  of  that  freedom  have  only 
their  own  shortcomings  or  inadequacies  to  blame. 

The  existence  of  an  extremist  fringe  among  the  dissenters  im- 
poses a  special  responsibility  upon  those  who  do  have  faith  in 
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democracy  and  in  the  methods  of  rational  discourse.  People  who 
oppose  the  war  out  of  conscience  or  out  of  a  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  American  values  should  disassociate  themselves 
from  those  who  wish  to  spread  rather  than  curtail  violence  and  to 
destroy  rather  than  preserve  freedom.  All  responsible  citizens  in 
the  republic  must  eschew  the  methods  which  might  destroy  the 
basis  of  both  democracy  and  dissent.  Among  those  methods  are 
ridicule,  contumely  and  intolerance  of  opponents,  the  unwillingness 
to  listen  to  alternative  points  of  view  and  the  disregard  for  legal 
procedures  which  alone  keep  brute  force  from  prevailing. 

As  the  1960's  draw  to  a  close,  these  cautions  are  more  necessary 
than  ever.  American  foreign  policy  will  not  remain  static  in  the 
rapidly  changing  world  of  the  decade  that  lies  ahead.  The  question 
is  whether  the  adjustment  will  come  rationally  and  democratically 
through  discussion  enlivened  by  dissent  or  by  the  kind  of  hostile 
confrontation  in  which  victory  will  go  to  whoever  can  mobilize  the 
most  force. 
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Comments 


Hans  J.  Morgenthau 


The  right  to  dissent  derives  from  the  relativistic  philosophy 
of  democracy.  That  philosophy  assumes  that  all  members  of  society, 
being  rational,  have  equal  access  to  the  truth,  but  none  of  them  has 
a  monopoly  of  it.  Oliver  Cromwell  expressed  the  relativistic  ethos 
of  democracy  when  he  said  to  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland:  "I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possible 
you  may  be  mistaken."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  political  elite  is 
convinced  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth,  it  has  then  not  only 
the  right  but  even  the  duty  to  suppress  dissent;  for  dissent  is  here 
tantamount  to  heresy  and  treason.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
for  totalitarian  governments,  such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  freedom  of  the  press  and  to  disparage 
ours,  since,  as  they  argue,  ours  lends  itself  to  the  dissemination  of 
lies,  thereby  misleading  the  public,  while  their  press  only  prints 
what  the  government  tells  them  to,  that  is,  the  truth.  If  the  totali- 
tarian philosophic  assumption  be  correct,  it  would  indeed  be  point- 
less and  even  immoral  to  give  dissent  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


*Hans  J.  Morgenthau  is  Albert  A.  Michelson  Distinguished  Service  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science  and  Modern  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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What  creates  the  tension  between  the  consent  of  the  majority 
and  the  dissent  of  the  minority  in  a  democracy  is  the  tendency  of 
both  to  assume  that  they  have  discovered  "the"  truth  and  that  they 
have  therefore  the  right  and  duty  to  defend  it  and  make  it  prevail. 
That  tendency  is  rooted  in  the  conviction,  of  which  democratic 
relativism  takes  no  account,  that  there  exists  one  correct  policy, 
however  dimly  discernible,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  In  view 
of  that  tendency,  to  think  it  possible  that  one  might  be  mistaken 
requires  a  moral  restraint  of  a  high  order,  which  is  hard  to  come 
by.  To  insure  action  in  conformity  with  that  restraint  requires  legal 
and  institutional  safeguards  difficult  to  apply.  It  is  much  more  con- 
venient and  satisfying  to  assume  that  one's  own  policy  is  right  and 
the  opponent's  is  wrong  than  to  allow  at  least  for  a  doubt  in  the 
matter.  In  consequence,  dissenters  are  tempted  to  move  outside 
the  democratic  framework  and  to  attack  the  system  rather  than  the 
majority  within  the  system,  and  the  majority  is  tempted  to  push 
the  dissenters  beyond  the  confines  of  that  framework  and  treat  them 
as  heretics  and  traitors  rather  than  legitimate  dissenters. 

This  tension  between  the  consenting  majority  and  the  dissenting 
minority  is  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  character  of  American 
democracy.  For  in  contrast  to  the  Jacobin  type  of  democracy, 
American  democratic  philosophy  and  practice  do  not  hold  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  the  ultimate  source  of  truth  in  matters  poli- 
tical. They  assume  the  existence  of  a  "higher  law"  with  which  the 
majority  must  conform  in  order  to  be  obeyed  as  legitimate.  Judicial 
review,  presidential  veto  and  the  original  indirect  method  of  elect- 
ing senators — even  the  present  method — testify  to  the  limitations 
the  American  system  of  government  has  imposed  upon  the  will  of 
the  majority.  As  a  consequence,  dissent  is  doubly  legitimate  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  legitimate  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  relativistic 
ethos  which  all  types  of  democracy  share,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  American  democracy  is  founded  upon  certain  absolute, 
objective  principles  which  legitimize  majority  rule  but  are  not  sub- 
ject to  change  by  it. 
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It  is  decisive  for  the  argument  presented  here  that  these  two 
kinds  of  dissent  are  qualitatively  different  and  lead  to  different 
political  consequences.  The  type  of  dissent  born  of  democratic 
relativism  is  essentially  pragmatic.  The  majority  favors  a  certain 
policy  which  the  dissenting  minority  opposes  as  running  counter 
to  its  interest  or  as  unwise  or  unnecessary.  From  this  confronta- 
tion ensues,  to  quote  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  "the  competition  of 
the  market,"  from  which  truth  is  supposed  to  emerge  and  in 
which  the  minority  competes  with  the  majority  on  the  basis  of 
equality  with  a  chance  of  becoming  the  majority  itself. 

The  other  type  of  dissent,  upholding  the  absolute,  objective 
principles  of  American  democracy  against  its  alleged  majoritarian 
violators,  calls  into  question  the  very  existence  of  the  American 
political  system.  This  kind  of  dissent  raises  the  issue  not  just  of 
the  pragmatic  desirability  of  a  particular  measure  supported  by 
the  majority,  but  of  the  very  legitimacy  of  the  wUl  of  that  particu- 
lar majority.  It  amounts  to  an  implicit  declaration  of  civil  war. 
The  forms  it  takes  are  different  from  those  of  the  other  type. 
They  aim  not  at  the  transformation  of  a  dissenting  minority  into 
the  majority,  but  at  thwarting  the  will  of  the  majority.  They  run 
the  gamut  from  peaceful  protest  through  civil  disobedience  to 
actual  civU  war. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  undesirability  of  this 
type  of  dissent  and  the  dangers  it  carries  for  the  domestic  peace  of 
society  and,  indeed,  the  very  survival  of  democracy.  That  much  is 
obvious.  The  absolute,  objective  principles  upon  which  American 
democracy  is  founded  require  of  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
a  kind  of  implicit  social  contract  in  which  both  pledge  that,  how- 
ever much  they  might  disagree  on  specific  policies,  they  wUl  abide 
by  those  basic  principles.  If  the  majority  or  minority  violates  this 
undertaking,  it  places  itself  outside  the  legitimacy  of  the  American 
political  system.  If  the  minority  does  so,  it  will  be  exposed  to  re- 
pression by  the  majority.  If  the  majority  does  so,  the  minority  will 
try  to  thwart  it.  But  in  reaction,  the  majority  will  then  attempt  to 
repress  the  minority,  and  democracy  might  well  die. 
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What  is  important  to  note  is  that  the  main  responsibility  for 
this  vicious  circle  generally  lies  with  the  majority  or  the  govern- 
ment claiming  to  represent  it.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  an  utterly 
misguided  or  treasonous  minority  puts  forward  a  program  or  em- 
barks upon  actions  which  are  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  that 
silent  compact.  But  the  historic  record  shows  that  it  is  generally 
their  predominant  social  and  political  power  which  induces  the 
majority  and  its  government  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  the  compact. 
Thus,  the  corruption  or  outright  violation  of  the  terms  of  that 
social  contract  by  the  majority  or  its  government  caUs  forth  a 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  minority  which  is  not  mere  dissent 
within  the  framework  of  democracy,  expressed  according  to  its 
rules,  but  an  attack  upon  the  system  itself,  a  system  that  permits 
the  corruption  and  violation  of  the  very  principles  from  which  it 
derives  its  moral  sustenance.  A  government  may,  for  instance, 
embark  upon  a  war  which  has  no  intelligible  bearing  upon  the 
national  interest  and  is  morally  repulsive  to  large  segments  of  the 
population.  Such  a  goverimient,  then,  exposes  itself  to  a  popular 
reaction  which  oversteps  the  bounds  of  legality  in  the  name  of  the 
moral  principles  on  which  the  commonwealth  is  founded.  The 
government's  policy  is  in  this  case  as  unwise  as  the  popular  re- 
action is  undesirable.  But  one  or  the  other  or  both  may  under  certain 
conditions  be  inevitable. 

The  issues  discussed  here  arise  with  particular  force  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  in  a  democracy.  For  what  happens  in 
domestic  politics  only  occasionally  is  virtually  typical  in  foreign 
policy:  the  preferences  of  the  majority  are  at  odds  with  the  rational 
requirements  of  good  policy.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  made  this  point 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  American  experience: 

Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  quali- 
ties which  are  peculiar  to  a  democracy;  they  require, 
on  the  contrary,  the  perfect  use  of  almost  all  those  in 
which  it  is  deficient.  Democracy  is  favorable  to  the 
increase  of  the  internal  resources  of  a  state;  it  diffuses 
wealth  and  comfort,  promotes  public  spirit  and  forti- 
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fies  the  respect  for  law  in  all  classes  of  society:  all 
these  are  advantages  which  have  only  an  indirect  in- 
fluence over  the  relations  which  one  people  bears  to 
another.  But  a  democracy  can  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty regulate  the  details  of  an  important  undertaking, 
persevere  in  a  fixed  design  and  work  out  its  execu- 
tion in  spite  of  serious  obstacles.  It  cannot  combine 
its  measures  with  secrecy  or  await  their  consequences 
with  patience.  .  .  . 

The  propensity  that  induces  democracies  to  obey 
impulse  rather  than  prudence,  and  to  abandon  a  ma- 
ture design  for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  pas- 
sion, was  clearly  seen  in  America  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  then  as  evident  to 
the  simplest  capacity  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  that 
the  interest  of  the  Americans  forbade  them  to  take 
any  part  in  the  contest  which  was  about  to  deluge 
Europe  with  blood,  but  which  could  not  injure  their 
own  country.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  people  de- 
clared themselves  with  so  much  violence  in  favor  of 
France  that  nothing  but  the  inflexible  character  of 
Washington  and  the  immense  popularity  which  he  en- 
joyed could  have  prevented  the  Americans  from  de- 
claring war  against  England.  And  even  then  the 
exertions  which  the  austere  reason  of  that  great  man 
made  to  repress  the  generous  but  imprudent  passions 
of  his  fellow  citizens  nearly  deprived  him  of  the 
sole  recompense  which  he  ever  claimed,  that  of  his 
country's  love.  The  majority  reprobated  his  policy, 
but  it  was  afterwards  approved  by  the  whole  nation. 

It  requires  the  character  of  a  Washington  and  the  political  in- 
telligence of  a  Hamilton  to  pursue  a  sound  foreign  policy  in  the 
teeth  of  passionate  opposition  by  the  majority.  It  is  much  easier 
and  in  the  short  run  much  more  rewarding  politically  to  foUow 
what  we  have  come  to  caU  "public  opinion"  than  to  try  to  create 
through  courageous  leadership  a  new  majority  on  behalf  of  sound 
foreign  policies.  Since  the  great  innovations  of  1947 — the  Truman 
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Doctrine,  containment,  the  Marshall  Plan — American  govern- 
ments have  almost  consistently  pursued  that  easy  and  in  the  long 
run  disastrous  course. 

In  this  situation,  a  dissenting  minority  performs  a  vital  func- 
tion for  the  political  and  moral  welfare  of  the  republic.  By  up- 
holding the  rational  principles  of  sound  foreign  policy,  it  offers 
an  alternative  to  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  government 
with  the  support  of  the  majority;  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  open 
the  possibility  that  the  minority  of  today  will  become  the  majority 
of  tomorrow  and  that  the  principles  of  sound  foreign  policy  will 
then  prevail.  If  the  government  should  pursue  a  foreign  policy 
which  is  not  only  unsound  on  rational  grounds  but  also  repugnant 
to  the  very  principles  upon  which  American  democracy  is  based, 
the  dissenting  minority,  by  its  very  existence,  would  remind  the 
government  and  its  majority  of  the  continuing  vitality  of  those 
principles. 

Neither  the  minority  nor  the  majority  is  vouchsafed  the  correct- 
ness of  its  views.  But  both  must  argue  and  act  on  the  conviction 
that  they  are  right,  a  conviction  tempered  by  the  awareness  of  the 
possibility  that  they  might  be  mistaken.  If  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  remain  within  this  relativistic  ethos  of  democracy, 
while  at  the  same  time  respecting  those  absolute,  objective  prin- 
ciples which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  that  relativism,  the  vitality  of 
their  contest  will  accrue  to  the  vitality  of  democracy.  Otherwise, 
they  will  strain  the  delicate  ties  which  keep  a  democratic  society 
together,  and  they  will  risk  destroying  it  while  trying  to  keep  it 
alive. 
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Daniel  Callahan 


I   FIND   IT   DIFFICULT   TO   DISAGREE   WITH   THE   main  lineS   of   PfO- 

fessor  Handlin's  essay.  Clearly,  cogently  and  effectively  he  sketches 
the  essential  shape  of  American  democracy,  its  rationale  and  its 
response  to  some  fundamental  criticisms.  I  am  an  American  be- 
cause all  of  this  makes  sense  to  me,  in  general  outline,  and  in  any 
event  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  political  system  which 
works  any  better.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  our  sys- 
tem is  being  put  to  a  critical  test  these  days.  Unless  we  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  test  and  take  steps  to  adapt  our  system  to  some 
new  demands,  it  could — quite  simply — collapse. 

Perhaps  the  essence  of  the  test  is  whether  the  American  form 
of  democracy,  shaped  in  the  18th  century,  can  cope  with  20th- 
century  problems.  Professor  Handlin's  assumption  is  that  it  can. 
One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  way  in  which  he  chooses 
examples  throughout  American  history  to  show  how  one  crisis  of 
dissent  after  another  was  weathered;  how  the 'nation  came  through 
a  whole  series  of  foreign  policy  problems.  His  very  method  of 
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choosing  examples  reveals  his  basic  assumption:  we  have  been 
through  this  kind  of  thing  before  and  survived,  and  we  can  do  it 
again. 

The  trouble  with  this  assumption  is  that  it  does  not  take  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  changing  historical  context  of  each  crisis 
and,  in  particular,  seems  insensitive  to  the  setting  of  foreign  policy 
dissent  today.  The  most  glaring  omission  in  Professor  Handlin's 
discussion  is  his  failure  to  see  clearly  that  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  dissent  are  increasingly  becoming  merged.  It  is  not  just 
that  many  believe  our  foreign  policy  is  wrongheaded  in  itself, 
especially  on  Vietnam,  but  also  that  this  foreign  policy  imperils 
domestic  justice  and  progress,  particularly  for  the  Negro.  Thus 
for  many  our  present  foreign  policy  has  become  a  symbol  of  just 
about  everything  wrong  with  our  society;  it  is  not  something  to  be 
set  apart  and  dealt  with  as  an  isolated  issue.  It  is  no  accident  that 
those  who  dissent  from  America's  foreign  policy  are  very  often 
the  same  people  active  in  the  civil  rights  struggle  and  in  efforts  to 
save  the  cities.  Even  if  one  ignores  some  of  the  lurid  rhetoric 
which  ties  all  dissent,  foreign  and  domestic,  into  one  angry  pack- 
age— shouts  about  American  "racism"  and  "colonialism" — it  is 
still  possible  to  see  the  point  of  much  present  dissent:  American 
foreign  policy  tells  a  good  deal  about  America's  character  as  a 
nation,  and  the  way  to  correct  the  foreign  policy  is  to  correct  the 
nation.  For  some — and  I  suspect  for  Professor  Handlin — those 
who  say  our  whole  nation  is  "corrupt,"  who  want  a  total  change 
and  not  just  a  change  in  foreign  policy,  are  considered  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  kinds  of  dissenters.  Their  brand  of  criticism 
moves  well  beyond  the  niceties  of  international  diplomacy  and 
the  subtleties  of  foreign  policy;  they  are  indifferent  to  such  things. 
And  of  course  that  is  exasperating  to  those  long  practiced  in  the 
craft  of  international  relations.  Nonetheless,  this  multipurpose 
dissent  is  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  present  scene,  and  it 
has  to  be  confronted.  I  wish  Professor  Handlin  had  done  so. 

If  he  had,  he  might  have  been  led  to  listen  more  carefully  to 
the   dissenters,   especially   those   who   have   been  influenced   by 
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Herbert  Marcuse.  Professor  Handlin  proclaims  that  "dissenters 
have  been  able  to  speak  out  vigorously"  and  asserts  there  has  been 
"a  steady  enlargement  of  tolerance  and  of  the  scope  of  individual 
freedom  in  America."  Perhaps  so.  But  what  good  has  it  done? 
Despite  powerful  dissent,  the  Vietnamese  war  was  steadily  esca- 
lated. Despite  dissent,  the  Negro's  earning  power  has  steadily 
worsened  in  comparison  with  whites,  and  his  unemployment  and 
mortality  rates  have  shown  little  improvement.  Despite  dissent, 
our  cities  continue  to  decline.  The  single  most  valid  point  made 
by  the  Marcusians  is  that  free  dissent  which  changes  nothing  is 
meaningless.  Marcuse  does  not  deny  that  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  many  personal  freedoms  and  tolerance;  but  he  does 
deny  that  the  character  of  the  resultant  dissent  has  any  effective 
power  to  change  the  direction  of  foreign  policy,  much  less  that  of 
the  whole  society. 

Professor  Handlin  says  that  "Those  who  refuse  to  make  use  of 
.  .  .  freedom  have  only  their  own  shortcomings  or  inadequacies 
to  blame."  Well,  the  point  is  that  many  have  tried  to  use  their 
freedom  only  to  discover  that  dissent,  discussion  and  persuasion 
do  not  take  them  very  far.  The  protests  against  the  Vietnamese 
war  started  out  in  a  very  peaceful  way.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
elected  by  those  who  feared  Barry  Goldwater  would  escalate  the 
war;  the  whole  process  was  very  democratic,  but  it  did  not  save 
the  nation  from  an  escalated  war.  The  Negro  protests  began 
peaceably  enough  with  picketing  and  sit-ins,  with  nonviolent 
action;  and  still  the  Negro  lives  in  squalid  ghettos.  Professor 
Handlin  says  that  the  "burdens  and  responsibilities  of  office  limit 
the  opportunities  for  persuasion."  How  can  he  possibly  say  that 
when  every  one  of  the  President's  executive  agencies  has  a  staff 
turning  out  publicity  releases,  when  the  President  himself  can 
command  instant,  free  television  time  to  speak  to  the  nation,  when 
the  press  picks  up  and  reports  just  about  every  public  word  the 
President  utters?  In  the  face  of  this  obvious  evidence  of  the  per- 
suasive opportunities  afforded  those  in  office,  it  is  hard  to  weep 
many  tears  about  their  occasional  lack  of  freedom  to  reveal  all 
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they  know.  Compare  their  situation  with  that  of  students  protesting 
the  draft:  no  free  television  time,  no  press  corps  jotting  down  their 
every  word,  no  government-paid  press  secretaries  and  public  rela- 
tions ofl&ces.  The  students  have  not  failed  to  see  the  difference. 

I  note  all  of  these  things  not  to  repudiate  my  own  commitment 
to  the  democratic  process.  On  the  contrary,  my  own  commitment 
remains  strong,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  kind  of  commitment  which 
requires  that  I  overlook  some  harsh  facts  about  the  realities  which 
signal  the  great  distance  between  theory  and  practice.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  very  few  of  even  the  most  radical  dissenters  are  eager 
to  repudiate  discussion,  persuasion  and  lawful  dissent.  Yet  they 
feel  driven  to  words  and  actions  which  amount  to  their  doing 
just  that.  And  they  feel  driven  because  of  the  harsh  fact  that 
the  promised  fruits  of  reasonable,  peaceful  dissent  just  do  not 
seem  to  materialize. 

Democracy  requires  an  act  of  faith:  that  the  majority  will,  by 
and  large,  choose  wisely  and  justly;  that  sooner  or  later  intelli- 
gent dissent  will  make  a  difference;  that  those  in  power  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people;  that  discussion,  persuasion 
and  tolerance  are  the  best  modes  of  human  relationship;  that 
wrongs  will  eventually  be  made  right.  Not  one  of  these  elements 
of  the  democratic  faith  is  capable  of  certain  proof;  even  if  one 
could  prove  their  wisdom  in  the  past  that  would  provide  no  guar- 
antee of  their  permanent  validity.  Life  is  a  gamble  and  so  is  any 
humanly  devised  political  system.  Democracy  is  no  exception.  So 
far  it  has  seemed  a  very  good  gamble.  Dissenters  have  generally 
remained  peaceful  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  eventually  their 
dissent  would  have  an  impact.  Dangerous  ideas  have  been  toler- 
ated because  of  a  belief  that  eventually  the  power  of  reason  and 
persuasion  would  discredit  them.  Social  evils  have  been  borne  out 
of  a  conviction  that  the  democratic  process  would  eventually  note 
and  correct  them.  Most  people,  I  think,  can  stand  to  lose  a  few 
arguments  and  a  few  peaceful  battles.  As  long  as  they  stand  a 
chance  to  do  better  the  next  time,  as  long  as  they  feel  they  are 
not  always  doomed  to  lose,  people  can  swallow  a  lot  of  pride  and 
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even  conscience.  When  they  lose  hope,  of  course,  then  they  begin 
to  lose  their  faith. 

The  critical  problem  before  us  is  that  the  hopes  of  too  many 
dissenters  have  been  shattered  time  and  time  again.  Peace,  stability 
and  order  are  grand  if  productive  of  human  good.  If  not,  they 
may  be  very  evil.  When  hopes  are  repeatedly  dashed,  when  good 
"order"  solves  few  real  problems,  then  faith  will  grow  faint.  Pro- 
fessor Handlin's  faith  that  a  democratic  method  which  solved 
hard  problems  before  can  continue  to  do  so  is  edifying;  I  share  it 
because  I  do  not  like  any  of  the  visible  alternatives.  But  is  it  not 
possible  for  us  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  see  why  others  could 
grow  desperate,  to  see  why  their  faith  should  be  failing — students 
being  drafted  for  a  war  they  hate;  Negroes  being  forced  to  live  in 
slums  which  ruin  them  and  their  children;  poor  people  being  com- 
pelled to  see  their  lives  wasting  away?  To  ask  them  to  have  faith 
is  to  ask  the  heroic. 

Our  democratic  system  has  to  work.  Not  all  men  can  live  on 
faith  and  not  all  men  will.  The  burden  of  proof,  when  there  is 
injustice,  war  and  poverty,  is  not  on  the  dissenter  from  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  on  the  majority  if  it  is  their  consent  which  sustains 
these  evils.  That  great  majority  of  Americans  who  abhor  the 
thought  of  violent  resistance  as  a  mode  of  protest  had  better 
show  the  minority  that  they  can  get  what  justice  and  truth  demand 
in  peaceful  ways.  If  the  majority  cannot  make  its  case  by  deeds, 
then  all  the  fine  theoretical  talk  in  the  world  will  not  suffice  to 
turn  skeptics  into  true  believers.  In  theology,  faith  is  said  to  be 
a  gift  from  God.  By  contrast,  in  a  democracy  faith  is  no  gift,  but 
something  we  have  to  perceive  (however  dimly)  with  our  own 
eyes.  If  the  majority  does  not  make  the  efficacy  of  the  democratic 
faith  visible  to  dissenters,  then  it  will  remain  invisible.  And  the 
dissenters  will  have  to  find  a  new  faith,  one  we  may  not  like. 
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Saul  K.  Padover' 


Professor  handlin's  analysis  of  the  role  of  minority  oppo- 
sition to  majority  decision  in  a  democratic  society  is,  in  my  view, 
sound  and  cogent.  It  is  supported  by  logic  and  by  the  American 
experience.  Similarly,  his  treatment  of  the  difficulties  that  emerge 
when  the  principle  of  dissent — so  necessary  and  defensible  in  do- 
mestic affairs — is  applied  to  the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  lucid  and 
unexceptionable.  Here  his  basic  point  is  that  the  realm  of  diplo- 
macy, including  negotiations  for  peace,  frequently  presents  prob- 
lems which  are  different  from  those  that  spring  from  domestic 
politics. 

For  diplomacy  may  involve  questions  of  such  delicacy  that  they 
cannot  be  exposed  to  public  scrutiny^to  the  give-and-take  of 
public  opinion — without  endangering  our  relations  with  other 
countries  or  even  the  national  security  itself.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  a  war,  declared  or  undeclared,  is  being  waged.  Criticism 
of  diplomatic  activities  or  nonactivities  also  puts  the  government 
at  a  disadvantage,  since  it  may  be  unable  to  defend  itself  without 
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divulging  what  is  necessarily  secret  information  while  a  process 
of  delicate  negotiation  is  taking  place.  Public  opinion,  moreover, 
is  likely  to  be  poorly  informed  in  regard  to  foreign  countries  and 
the  network  of  intricacies  involved  in  our  relations  with  them. 
Hence  dissent — that  is  to  say,  vocal  or  active  minority  opposition 
to  established  policy — particularly  when  it  criticizes  military  action 
may  embarrass  the  government  and  may,  in  fact,  lead  to  national 
defeat  or  humiliation. 

In  his  discussion  of  general  propositions,  Professor  Handlin 
stands  on  firm  ground.  His  formulations  rest  on  respected  political 
and  democratic  doctrine.  Where  one  may  take  issue  with  him, 
however,  is  in  his  attempted  application  of  general  principles  to 
the  current  domestic  situation  created  by  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
whole  thrust  of  his  essay  is  in  the  nature  of  a  criticism  of  those 
who,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  challenged  the  Administration's 
Vietnam  policy.  Here  Professor  Handlin  falls  short  on  analysis. 
He  all  but  ignores  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  widespread  reaction 
to  Vietnam  and  the  moral  outrage  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
Americans  against  the  Johnson-Rusk  course  of  action  there.  What 
exists  in  the  United  States  today  is  not  mere  routine  opposition  by 
a  crackpot  minority,  but  a  revulsion  against  national  policy  by  a 
substantial  body  of  citizens  representing,  in  my  view,  the  enlight- 
enment and  the  conscience  of  America.  This  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  just  another  traditional  dissent.  The  very  size  of  the  opposition 
(possibly  close  to  a  numerical  majority)  and  the  depth  of  its 
feeling  can  no  longer  be  judged  by  conventional  yardsticks.  To 
understand  the  current  situation,  which  amounts  to  a  profound 
national  split,  one  must  use  an  approach  that  is  different  from  the 
conventional  historical-legal  analysis. 

It  is  not  really  very  helpful  to  tell  us,  as  does  Professor  Handlin, 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  illegal  and  that  there  is  plenty  of 
historic  precedent  behind  it.  He  is,  of  course,  factually  right.  There 
are  such  precedents.  Presidents — including  John  Adams,  Jefferson, 
WUson,  the  two  Roosevelts,  Truman  and  Eisenhower — have  used 
American  forces  abroad  without  formal  declarations  of  war.  It  is, 
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of  course,  also  true  that  the  President,  by  virtue  of  his  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  the  constitutional  and  legal  authority 
to  commit  American  forces  whenever  and  wherever  he  believes 
that  the  national  interest  requires  it.  We  can  grant  all  these  points, 
but  they  still  would  not  explain  the  meaning  of  Vietnam  or  the 
reasons  for  the  passionate  reaction  against  our  war — and  it  is  our 
war,  as  South  Vietnam's  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  never 
fails  to  remind  us. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  a  moral  one.  Democracy,  indeed,  rests 
on  mutual  trust,  honesty,  truthfulness  in  public  matters  and  de- 
cency. It  is  based  on  the  assumption,  both  implicit  and  explicit, 
that  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  share  a  set  of  common  values,  that 
they  do  not  deceive  each  other  and  that  their  interaction  is  one 
of  mutual  confidence.  Democracy,  furthermore,  is  based  on  the 
all-important  assumption  that  the  government  is  not  a  remote  and 
mysterious  entity  that  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom,  but  a  servant 
and  representative  of  the  people.  A  corollary  assumption  is  that 
the  people  at  all  times  have  the  right,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
the  moral  obligation,  to  criticize  their  government  and  hold  it 
accountable.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions between  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  In  the  American 
democratic  view,  government  must  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
public  opinion.  It  cannot  violate  the  moral  code  as  it  is  understood 
and  felt  by  the  average  man.  In  other  words,  the  stability  of  democ- 
racy requires  that  government  be  open  and  "play  fair"  with  the 
citizens. 

It  is  clear,  at  least  it  is  to  me,  that  the  Johnson  Administration  is 
in  trouble  and  under  bitter  attack,  not  because  it  has  acted  illegally 
in  Vietnam,  but  because  it  has  acted  undemocratically.  Whatever 
the  reason  that  led  the  Administration  to  change  what  was,  in  the 
main,  civil  war  in  Asia  into  an  American  war,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  has  been  of  a  nature  violative  of  cherished  American  (and, 
by  a  Walt  Whitmanian  extension,  democratic)  beliefs  and 
principles. 

To  begin  with,  the  war  was  inaugurated  without  public,  or  even 
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congressional,  discussion  unless  one  regards  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Reso- 
lution as  the  considered  product  of  a  debate  that  authorized  large- 
scale  war — which  would,  indeed,  be  stretching  its  interpretation 
out  of  all  context.  Secondly,  the  initiation  of  massive  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  without  substantial  cause  and  hardly  in  con- 
sonance with  the  behavior  of  a  democratic  nation.  Thirdly,  as  the 
Administration  steadUy  escalated  the  war,  it  gave  reasons  which 
often  turned  out  to  be  false.  Thus,  we  were  supposed  to  be  fight- 
ing a  North  Vietnamese  "invasion"  of  South  Vietnam  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few,  if  any.  North  Vietnamese  troops  there.  Then 
we  were  supposed  to  be  fighting  for  "freedom"  and  "democracy" 
in  Vietnam  when  the  whole  world  knew  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  had  ever  existed  there.  The  Administration  further 
compounded  its  errors,  to  use  a  mUd  term,  by  claiming  "vic- 
tories" which  in  reality  consisted  of  bloodletting  and  casualties 
without  end.  Finally,  Washington  kept  on  repeating  over  the  years 
that  the  Vietcong  were  all  but  destroyed  and  that  the  end  of  the 
war  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  Today,  some  four  years  and  some 
550,000  troops  later,  we  are  still  fighting  a  bitterly  stalemated  war 
in  a  land  which  is  to  a  considerable  extent  held  by  the  enemy.  All 
this  has  added  up  to  a  so-called  credibility  gap,  a  polite  term  mean- 
ing that  the  people  have  lost  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  their 
government — in  itself  an  ominous  sign  in  a  democracy. 

The  bombing,  too,  has  grievously  hurt  the  American  conscience. 
From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
enemy-held  South  Vietnam  may  have  been  a  necessity,  but  from 
a  humane,  a  democratic,  an  idealistic-American  point  of  view,  it 
has  been  a  calamity.  Vast  numbers  of  villages  have  been  bombed 
out,  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  defoliated  by  herbicides, 
thousands  of  innocent  people,  including  women  and  children,  have 
been  napalmed,  wounded  and  killed  by  the  American  air  force. 
As  Walter  Lippmann  put  it,  we  have  here  the  horrible  spectacle 
of  a  giant  beating  a  midget  to  death. 
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It  is  little  wonder  that  dissent  has  been  growing  and  deepening 
in  America.  It  has  been  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Washington 
has  never  made  a  good  case  for  what  it  is  doing  in  Vietnam  or 
why  America  is  there  at  all.  Millions  of  people,  including  highly 
educated  ones,  are  not  persuaded  that  the  United  States  has  any 
business  in  Vietnam  or  that  a  vital  national  interest  is  at  stake 
there.  Perhaps  such  a  case  can  be  made,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
reached  the  dissenters. 

Do  they  have  a  right  to  dissent?  Of  course!  I  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Handlin  that  there  is  no  right  whatever  to  burn  draft  cards 
or  to  use  violence  in  a  democratic  society,  but,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  such  extremist  action  is  indulged  in  only  by  a  tiny 
minority,  among  them  crackpots,  assorted  Communists  and 
fanatics.  These  should  not  be  confused  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  decent  dissenters  whose  consciences — and,  indeed, 
pride  in  the  honor  and  reputation  of  America — lead  them  to  pro- 
test against  the  war  policies  of  an  Administration  which,  until 
very  recently,  gave  the  impression  of  being  indifferent  to  public 
opinion.  They  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  easy  formula  that 
a  national  policy,  whether  "wise  or  unwise,"  must  be  supported. 
Such  a  position  is  a  violation  of  conscience  and,  I  believe,  intol- 
erable in  a  democracy. 

Is  there  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Vietnam  experience? 
I  think  there  is,  namely,  that  in  foreign  policy  a  democracy  must 
not  act  contrary  to  the  beliefs  and  principles  it  professes  at  home. 
It  must  not  lie  to  cover  up  the  errors  of  politicians.  It  must  trust 
the  good  sense  of  the  citizens.  If  the  Johnson  Administration  had 
taken  the  American  people  into  its  confidence  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  nation  would  not  be  in  the  crisis  it  finds  itself  in  today. 
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R.  Paul  Ramsey' 


Dissent  is  not  an  absolute,  individualistic  right.  It  is  exer- 
cised, of  course,  by  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals.  But  it 
is  exercised  within  a  social  context — the  context  of  a  people 
"resolved  together"  to  be  a  people.  Dissenters,  therefore,  are  not 
just  expressing  themselves  or  breaking  with  custom  in  some  novel 
way.  They  are  rather  registering  their  own  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  common  good.  If  there  is  a  right  to  speak  up,  there 
is  a  duty  to  speak  up  and,  more  importantly,  a  duty  to  listen 
devolving  upon  every  member  of  a  democratic  society  so  that 
government  by  discussion  may  go  forward.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  dissenters  to  listen  to  other  voices 
in  our  society. 

These  considerations  suggest  what  is  the  real  basis  for  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  procedures,  processes  and  laws  of  a  democratic 


*R.  Paul  Ramsey  is  Harrington  Spear  Paine  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics 
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society.  It  is  not  dissent  which  has  most  to  lose  if  these  procedures 
are  destroyed.  It  is  society  which  wiU  be  the  principal  loser,  for  it 
will  be  denied  the  particular  perception  of  the  common  good  con- 
tributed by  the  dissenter.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  a  democracy 
every  man  becomes  his  own  government.  It  means  only  that  indi- 
vidual men  and  groups  are  part  of  the  process  by  which  men  are 
governed  and  self-governing. 

To  permit  dissent  to  make  its  contribution  requires  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  mutual  self-restraint  and  an  awareness  of  limits  in 
politics.  These  qualities  of  moderation  are  all  too  often  lacking 
on  the  contemporary  scene.  New  leftists  coercively  set  participa- 
tory (i.e.  noncoercive)  politics  as  their  goal,  while  dissenting  aca- 
demic liberals  become  increasingly  more  certain  that  they  have  not 
been  consulted  rather  than  that  they  may  be  mistaken  or  are 
judged  to  be  mistaken  by  the  legitimate  political  processes  of  our 
society.  Many  "dissenters"  lay  down  conditions  for  continuing  to 
"agree  together"  as  a  people  or  they  hold  their  particular  opinions 
so  strongly  that  they  threaten  to  become  "alienated"  unless  the 
nation  adopts  their  views. 

Meanwhile,  the  category  of  "dissenting"  actions  has  been  ex- 
panded beyond  all  legitimate  limits.  First  we  properly  used  the 
term  "civil  disobedience"  to  apply  to  those  quite  acceptable  vio- 
lations of  "unjust"  laws  aimed  at  finding  out  what  the  law  is  or 
will  be  held  to  be,  or  for  violations  based  on  the  dictates  of  con- 
science that  accept  the  law's  sanctions.  Then  we  went  on  to  ex- 
pand the  application  of  the  term  to  include  obstructive  actions 
described  as  "nonviolent"  resistance  to  injustice.  "Nonviolencing" 
in  America  has  truly  become  a  "tactic,"  e.g.,  filling  jaUs  to  bring 
public  processes  to  a  halt  or  going  limp  where  Gandhi,  relying  on 
"soul-force,"  would  have  gone  upright  and  with  dignity  to  the 
penalty  prescribed  by  law. 

Nor  have  threats  of  subsequent  violence  designed  to  render 
nonviolence  more  effective  been  lackmg.  Men  have  publicly  de- 
clared themselves  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  draft  resistance 
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and  later  have  pleaded  "not  guilty"  in  court,  when  the  plea  of 
"no  contest"  was  equally  open  to  them.  We  have  witnessed  cha- 
rades of  nonviolent  disobedience  planned  with  and  agreed  to  by 
the  authorities  in  order  to  stage  token  resistance  before  the  tele- 
vision cameras.  Thus  the  tradition  of  great  dissent  ends  in  mere 
ritual  and  bad  faith,  and  more  and  more  the  dissenter  becomes 
his  own  "third  man,"  taking  it  upon  himself  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between  his  own  insights  and  reality. 

Insofar  as  dissent  bears  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  we 
seem  increasingly  to  lack  the  sense  drawn  from  tradition  and 
history  that  the  men  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  nation's 
external  affairs  must  practice  politics  as  the  science  of  the  possible 
amid  quite  limited  options,  and  that  they  must  balance  one  good 
result  here  with  a  countervailing  result  there.  Much  present-day 
dissent  relieves  itself  of  the  need  to  be  equally  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible. It  becomes  a  way  of  "bearing  witness,"  which  may  be 
morally  exhilarating  but  which  ignores  the  counterproductive  re- 
sults it  brings  into  being.  Curiously,  dissenters  act  as  if  anarchy 
and  tyranny  were  equidistant  alternatives  on  an  abstract  con- 
tinuum— as  if,  when  the  chips  were  down,  tyranny  (in  the  name 
of  "law  and  order")  would  not  be  the  first  and  only  choice.  This, 
alas,  is  the  result  of  forgetting  that  dissent  is  a  political  act  and 
must  be  as  responsible  as  statecraft  in  choosing  among  alternative 
courses  of  action. 

I  have  only  a  brief  further  comment  on  Professor  Handlin's 
discussion  of  dissent  and  diplomacy  in  a  democratic  society.  He  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  nation-state  is  the  actor  in  the  inter- 
national system,  in  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy.  A  nation  must 
act  with  some  continuity  if  there  is  to  be  effective  foreign  policy 
formulation  and  execution.  This  is  an  especially  acute  problem 
for  the  United  States,  for,  unlike  some  states,  it  has  rarely  prac- 
ticed bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs.  The  fact  that  foreign  policy 
is  a  recognized  subject  of  political  debate  occasioned  few  serious 
problems  so  long  as  we  were  a  secondary  power  and,  when  in  par- 
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ticular,  Great  Britain  stood  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  could  debate  policy  in  a  leisurely  fashion  before  deciding  upon 
action.  Today,  however,  it  is  we  who  stand  between  the  free 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy felt  it  necessary  to  confront  Chairman  Khrushchev  in  order 
to  impress  upon  him  immediately  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
would  stand  firm  when  the  West  was  challenged  over  Berlin.  In 
1968  when  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  said  he  might  go  to 
Paris  to  talk  direcdy  with  the  representatives  of  Hanoi,  he  evi- 
dently had  another  purpose  in  mind.  In  this  age  of  United  States 
world  leadership,  and  especially  in  this  age  of  insurgency  warfare 
—that  most  political  form  of  encounters  between  states — partisan- 
ship in  foreign  policy  is  very  apt  to  prove  war-prolonging. 

It  would  be  helpful,  nonetheless,  if  all  of  us  remember  who  we 
are  as  citizens  since  1940  of  the  world's  foremost  power.  It  might 
help  to  ponder  what  the  theologians  call  our  "freedom"  and  our 
"destiny"  and  the  paradoxical  yet  unbreakable  bond  between  them. 
Whether  we  are  consenters  to  or  dissenters  from  a  particular  for- 
eign policy,  our  views  result  from  the  free  decision  or  determina- 
tion we  have  made,  after  deliberation,  concerning  the  course  and 
direction  of  this  nation's  power  and  influence.  This  we  are  free  to 
debate.  But  we  are  not  free  to  decide  these  questions  as  other  than 
citizens  of  a  major  power.  Our  agreements  and  our  disagreements 
are  those  of  a  people  who  are  by  historical  destiny  a  Pacific  as 
well  as  an  Atlantic  power.  To  act  or  not  to  act,  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear, is  open  to  us.  But  it  is  not  open  to  us  to  deny  the  far-flung 
consequences  of  either  our  action  or  our  inaction. 

Therefore  we  cannot  debate  foreign  policy  as  if  we  were  Swiss 
or  Swedes,  or  as  if  we  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  before 
1940.  It  is  our  destiny  to  have  the  responsibilities  of  the  power 
and  position  we  presently  have  in  the  world,  do  with  them  what  we 
wUl.  In  some  measure,  at  least,  the  acrimony  of  present-day  dis- 
sent and  the  extremism  of  our  foreign  policy  debates  arise  from  a 
frantic  effort  to  be  free  of  this  destiny.  But  we  cannot  turn  inward 
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or  debate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  as  if  we  could  return  to  tiie 
womb  of  history  or  to  that  simpler  time  when  we  had  little  or  no 
foreign  policy  and  our  national  energies  were  absorbed  by  the 
task  of  creating  a  nation  out  of  a  continent. 
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Talking  It  Over 


In  this  discussion  guide  you  will  find  discussion  questions  and 
reading  references.  These  are  suggestions  only — a  starting  point  to 
help  you  plan  a  study-group  program  or  a  classroom  teaching  unit. 
For  further  suggestions  or  for  advice  in  organizing  a  discussion 
series  or  study  project,  write  to  Foreign  Policy  Association,  345  East 
46th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  1 00 1 7 . 


Discussion  Questions 

What  is  the  source  of  the  right  to  dissent  in  the  American  system? 

In  a  democracy  what  obligations  are  imposed  on  the  majority 
vis-a-vis  dissenting  minorities? 

Is  illegal  dissent  ever  justified  in  a  democracy?  If  so,  under  what 
circumstances? 

"The  dissenters  in  a  democracy  have  an  uncommon  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  the  law."  Do  you  agree?  Why  or  why  not? 

In  a  democracy  should  illegal  dissenters  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
legal  consequences  of  their  actions? 

How  does  dissent  complicate  the  problems  of  making  foreign 
policy  in  a  democracy?  Is  the  suppression  of  dissent  directed  against 
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the  foreign  policies  of  a  democratic  government  ever  justified?  If  so, 
under  what  circumstances? 

"Any  objective  analysis  of  the  developments  of  the  past  two 
decades  would  show  a  steady  enlargement  of  tolerance  and  of  the 
scope  of  individual  freedom  in  America."  Do  you  agree?  Why  or 
why  not? 

In  your  opinion,  is  American  democracy  working,  i.e.,  does  it 
permit  orderly  and  needed  change  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
of  the  majority? 
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VIETNAM:  ISSUES  FOR  DECISION 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

To  assure  wider  distribution  of  this  particularly  timely  issue. 
Headline  Series  subscribers  may  order  quantities  of  ten  or  more 
copies  of  Headline  Series  No.  188,  "Vietnam:  Issues  for  De- 
cision," at  this  special  price: 

10  or  more 450  each 

To  receive  your  copies  promptly,  use  the  order  form  below.  This 

offer  expires  October  31,  1968,  at  which  time  the  regular  discount 

schedule  will  go  into  effect. 
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